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SERMON. 



** Is it fuch a fost that I have chosen ? a day for a man to afflict his soul ? Is it to bow down 
his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him 7 Wilt thou call this a 
fast, and an acceptable day to the Lord 7 

** Is not this the fast that I have chosen 7 to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke ? " 

Isaiah Iviii. 6, 6. 

** To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against 
him." Damikl ix. 9. 

** Their sword shall enter into their own heart, and their bows shall be broken.*' 

Psalm xxxvii. 16. 



I deprecate war, with its fearfiil suflFerings and crying 
evils. But, I conceive, there are greater evils than even war. 
The absence, in a nation, of righteousness, of justice, of 
mercy, is more terrible — the loss of Country, or pf Liberty. 

.He who would not strike a blow for freedom, deserves to 
be a slave. Those who would not fight, if necessary, for 
their country, do not deserve to have one. 

We are to consider the condition of this nation, and its 
prospects. 

Ordinarily, we should not feel called upon to devote a 
whole discourse to such a subject — though at no time can 
an earnest. Christian patriot be indiflFerent, or otherwise than 
ready to give heed to the condition and prospects of the 
country of his birth, or the land in which is his home, and 
about which cluster all his hopes. 

You will all, however, recognize a special propriety in 
devoting our thoughts in this direction to-day. Our nation 



is passing through trials such as scarcely have afflicted any 
other of the present or the past. In these trials there are 
real dangers besetting us as a people ; and there are sink- 
ings of heart on the part of many because of these, or on 
account of the counsels they take of their fears for the 
nation's honor md prosperity. 

We do not, personally, consider it is all dark around us 
and above. On the contrary, we conceive there is a bright 
side as well as a dark side. But the dark side is, to most 
people, the more apparent, and often they cannot struggle 
through the darkness into any light at all. 

We must look fairly at the dark side. We are compelled 
to, when a wail goes up from the highest court of the coun- 
try — its Congress, all unused to pious thoughts — and is 
accepted and intensified by its Chief Magistrate, who calls 
upon us this day for humiliation and prayer, in view of our 
national distractions and perils. 

You have heard the Proclamation. 

It recognizes that there is danger, and have been fearful 
suflFerings — as there are now, and in all probability will be 
yet — ^from a rebellion within our borders. There is, in 
fact, a gigantic civil war in our land, taxing all the resources 
of the whole country. It fears a danger, also, from foreign 
nations — from their intermeddling spirit, or their assistance 
to our national enemies, or their recognition of our foes as 
a nation ; in which recognition would be the arrest of civili- 
zation, because of the barbarous nature of its institutions, 
of which the chief corner-stone is Slavery. 

And it points out a danger frojn our own divided counsels, 
or indiflference, or supineness, which do sometimes appear 
to threaten the strengthening of the rebellion to a success. 

These things, with their adjuncts, we are called upon to 
consider. And from these dangers we have been invited 
through petitions, to crave deliverance from the Almighty — 
acknowledging our own sins, that have aided in bringing 
these troubles upon us, that so we may find grace before 



Him to whom " belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we 
have rebelled against him." Mercy and forgiveness that 
shall culminate in our favor, to the extent that our enemies' 
" sword shall enter into their own heart, and their bows be 
broken." 

There can be no room for question now, with any thought- 
ful, candid, earnest patriot, as to the foundation causes of 
the rebellion that rages, and which constitute the Soi^rce of 
all our anxieties and misfortunes. • 

Thosf causes reach back to the very first settlement, 
almost the discovery of this continent, and inhere in the 
system, with all its banefiil surroundings, that is known 
as Slavery. That, where it has prevailed, has created a 
condition of society entirely antagonistic to the demands 
and civilization of freedom, and of conseiq[uence an antago- 
nism between the sections represented by Servitude and 
Liberty. 

This antagonism, of necessity, eventuated in an irrepres- 
sible conflict. The one section represented darkness, -the 
other light. 

The encroachments of this darkness have been steady and 
vigorous ; and all went well while it held, as it so long held, 
the reins of the government. Yet it saw, long since, that 
the light was sure to eventually triumph. And from that 
day its aim and object have been to destroy the light, or to 
cut itself off from it, forming a kingdom of darkness by 
itself. The representatives of this idea reach back to Cal- 
houn and his school, and even beyond. 

When it was supposed that the time had come, the oppor- 
tunity to dismember the nation was seized. The oligarchy 
of the South, however, made the opportunity out of the elec- 
tion of a northern man to the Presidential chair. I say 
they made the opportunity. It was thought the time had 
arrived, as the preparations had long been making, and 
especially as provision had been carefully made of materials 
of war from. the resources of the general government; and 



80 the South, and its sympathizers, divided the convention 
that might still have secured them the control of national 
affairs, and thus gave the chance for the election of the pre- 
sent Chief of the United States. Having the majority in 
Congress then, they withdrew largely, showing their deter- 
mination to inaugurate a civil conflict, in which, from their 
long and vast preparations, they had every reason to' ex- 
pect success. Of course, with that, they would institute a 
universal slfiveocracy, and bend the entire North to the 
policy of the South. Even beyond this did they go? They 
dared to fire the first gun. By force of arms they began the 
rebellion, and thus threw down the gauntlet to the North. 

What was there for the loval masses of the North to do 
but to take it up, and contend for the integrity and perpe- 
tuity of the free institutions of the land — ^for its name and 
glory as a great nation in the eyes of the world ? It would 
have been craven beyond expression to have done otherwise 
— ^would have been worthy the contempt forever of the whole 
civilized, and even uncivilized world. 

And yet the government, and loyal people, were long- 
suffering and forbearing. They dealt gently with those in 
arms against tlicm. Of course, troops were called out to 
resist the demonstrated encroachments. This was neces- 
sary. But against those troops the animus of the rebellion 
was at once shown, and its barbarity. The rebels not only 
fired the first gun, at Sumter, against an insignificant force 
of United States troops ; l)ut they also, fii'cd the second, in 
the streets of Baltimore, against unarmed soldiers on tliekr 
way to the Capital. Doubly inaugurated thus was the re- 
bellion. What could the loyalists do Imt prepare vigorously 
to resist? Yet hopes were still entertained that better 
counsels and thoughts would prevail among the discontented 
Southerners. It was, however, a vain hope. They mar- 
shalled their trained and well-armed forces upon the fields 
of Manassas, against our hastily gathered and poorly arniecl 
troops, and a field of blood and carnage saw tliem for .the 
time with a dearly bought victory on theii- side. 



The North began to awake then. But the awakening, 
after all, has been slow and tedious. 

Few dreamed, at the outset, that the war would last so 
long — as long as it has— or assume the gigantic proportions 
it presents to-day. But this was because people did not 
perceive the hidden springs of the rebellion, did not realize 
the nature of a struggle between antagonistic systems, did 
not understand the animus of the South. 

When the conflict began, I gave three years to end it. 
Those years have passed away, and the end is not yet. But 
I am not over-surprised. Something of the causes, the in- 
tents, the nature of the struggle, was very perceptible to 
my mind — perhaps from having lived and labored in the 
South, from having been educated under the very shadow of 
slave States, and from an intimacy with southern institu- 
tions, customs and desires. 

The war, then, is upon us in proportions almost startling. 
It has al|pady entailed an incalculable amount of suffering 
and distress, and has cost many thousands of valuable and 
beloved lives. 

Of course, we lay the evils of this conflict at the hearts 
of those in rebellion. We have a right to do this. We do 
not now argue the question of the right of secession. That 
•no State had or has this right, is established beyond suc- 
cessful reftitation. Nor are many found in these days to 
advance arguments in favor of such right. The secession 
itself is a wrong, and a very grave and terrible wrong to 
the nation. Indeed, the right of secession granted, would 
leave us without a nation, and soon in a condition of anar- 
chy the most profound. The wrong, to perpetuate which, 
and the interests of which to subserve, this secession and 

* 

rebellion were inaugurated — ^that of Slaveryr-we have no 
words to portray. Wesley's words alone apply appropri- 
ately to the system, " The sum of aU villanies." For this 
was secession — ^for this the rebellion I Here are two mon- 
strous, crying evils, with a deeper one at their root, at the 
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hearts of the South. And as the South instituted the war, 
and compelled us to meet force with force, or be overwhelm- 
ed and deprived of all for which it was worth while to live, 
the untold agonies and calamities of this war lie at its 
doors. It is responsible, and it chiefly, in the sight of 
Almighty God, and of all true lovers of country and 
humanity. 

The rebellion originated in wrong, and to perpetuate 
wrong — confessedly, and proudly so, to perpetuate a vn-ong, 
than which there is and can be no greater on the face of all 
God's earth. And yet — and here lies,, in part, the necessity 
for calling us to humiliation and prayer — we have not been 
wholly blameless. 

Beyond question, the North, to a large extent, has favored 
slavery in the past, or, where it has not favored it, has 
winked* at it — as perhaps not so great a wrong as some 
would have it appear. Northern ships, of northern owners, 
manned with northern crews, have engaged in thej^nfamous 
slave trade, and thus helped to sustain and perpetuate sla- 
very in the country. Northern people have bought and sold 
men, women and children, for the gains to be attained. 
Northern men have truckled to the slave-power; and by 
the vn-etched expedients of compromises, have only given 
the South reason to feel it was right, and that the North 
was more fearful of losing its smiles and trade, than care- 
ful of retaining honor, and loving justice and mercy. There 
was a time, when, almost universally, the North tabooed the 
discussion of the moral nature of slavery ; and it was almost 
as much as a' man's life was worth to question its divine 
origin and sanctions. Indeed, men who dared this were 
sometimes stoned, or imprisoned, or otherwise maltreated, 
even strickeUi down in the halls of Congress ; and northern 
skies looked down upon wretched fugitives of color, chained, 
guarded, trembling, carried through northern streets to be 
shipped back to the lash and labors of the plantation. And 
the North, with honorable exceptions, calmly beheld all, and 
said, "Amen I" 



For our complicity with evil, God has punished us, and 
is punishing us yet. He forebore long, waiting for righteous- 
ness, justice, mercy. They came not. But His judgment 
slumbered not. The Divine mill grinds slowly, but it grinds 
surely, and sometimes it grinds to powder ! 

Perhaps the punishment is not ended yet, because the na- 
tion is not quite ready for the kind of peace, and its benefi- 
cent results, which God evidently intends to give. The 
peace that is to be worth anything to this nation must see to 
it that causes for such a war can never again exist. As 
slavery is at the root of these, slavery mmt die. When we 
are ready that it shall, when we are ready to crush it out 
forever, to open the prison doors everywhere and let the 
oppressed go free, then may we look for peace, and confi- 
dently expect it. And then it will not be a peace for a day, 
or an hour, or a year; but for all time. The nation will 
then be able to exist as a nation, which it never can do with 
slavery. 

That system destroyed nearly all the old nations of the 
world. Nor can we, in the light of History, see any reason 
why it should not destroy this, if persevered in, notwith- 
standing all our light, and all the warnings given to us by 
God. The elements of destruction are in it wherever and 
whenever it has an abiding place. It has nearly destroyed 
us ; but God yet gives the possibility of salvation, by giving 
us the opportunity to end it on our shores at once and per- 
manently. 

Why should it not be destroyed ? Do we love it more 
than country, more than civilization, more than freedom, more 
than righteousness, justice, mercy, more than our own inter- 
ests, more than our God ? If we do, we must take the con- 
sequences I 

Nor have we anything to do with what will become of the 

4,000,000 of colored people after they are freed. Let them 

Jirst be freed ! Then the " after " will be provided for, and 

well provided for. We are to consider, however, that before 

2 
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we will really have the smiles of God, and his blessing npon 
ourselves and our nation, it may be that we are to come to 
the position of losing many of our present prejudices against 
the blacks, at least to a very large extent — that we are to 
be willing to enfranchise them, to open to them the profes- 
sions, to give them the chances for education and the means 
of obtaining a livelihood — that we are to give them the 
same rights and privileges we render the foreigners who 
come to our shores — that we are to cease to follow them 
with a moral and social ostracism after conferring the boon, 
or they have attained the blessing, of physical freedom. 
Especially must we be willing to do this, if we are willing 
they should help to fight our battles, and to restore the 
country almost destroyed by their servitude and low con- 
dition. 

Are we ready to do this ? When we are, the blessing 
will be ours. I fear, not before 1 

We are fast coming to this position. Indeed, we are 
rapidly arriving at that posture of mind, in reference to the 
system of slavery as such, and the treatment we should ren- 
der the freedmen, in which we may expect that God will 
arise in His might, end the war that afficts us, and restore 
to wave over us evermore the white banner of peace and 
love. Through much tribulation we have travelled to the 
point at which we now are in the wilderness of moral con- 
victions. Through more tribulation, it may be, we are yet 
to reach the promised land. When the war broke out, no 
one dreamed of the aid of blacks. To associate them with 
us in our military struggle, was not to be thought of. But 
now we are but too willing, all arc willing, that they should 
be enrolled under our banners'. Once the idea of ending 
slavery at all, even in the disaffected States, was not dreamed 
of; now the decree has gone forth, tliat in those States all 
shall he free — and it is in reference to that very point that 
the President speaks, as touching any overtures from the 
South towards ending the strife. The terms of the emancipa* 
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tion proclamation must be preserved inviolate ; and freedom 
having been declared to those slaves, they cannot, must not, 
be remanded back to slavery. It would be cruel, a fearfiil 
wrong. It would bring down upon us the just contempt of 
the whole world. This is, also, the mind of the loyal 
masses. 

Advancement has been made in these respects. There 
have been great strides onward towards a recognition of 
the right, and towards a willingness to do the right. But 
we are not far enough onward yet. We must advance fur- 
ther. The light must so break, that in these days of mili- 
tary necessify we may see the advantages opened to us by 
the Almighty — see the hand of God writing the doom of 
slavery throughout all our borders — hear His voice pro- 
claiming freedom for all who are in bonds. That is what 
we must come to, and then, as already intimated, we must 
help these 'long-oppressed men, women and children, and 
give them their rights and privileges. 

As we have advanced in our enlightenment, and in 
response to the leadings of God; as we have been made 
willing to do justly, and to love mercy, we have hem blessed 
in coping with the rebellion. 

At first all the extreme Southern States, and large por- 
tions of the Border States, were in undisputed possession of 
the insurgents. It is not so now. The territory of the 
rebellion is cut fairly in two, between which there is scarcely 
any communication whatever. Some of the States originally 
in the secession movement, are now wholly in our hands, 
with large parts of others. Nor is there a single Rebel 
State left of which we do not hold a portion — suflScient for 
a starting-point for the subjugation of the whole, had we 
there forces numerous enough. 

To-day the Southern Confederacy is scarcely more than 
one-third the size it boasted originally. About two-thirds, 
and those the most important, have been wrested from it, 
and are subject to our laws and government — their inhabi- 
tants almost universally glad to be back under the old jQag. 
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Look more fully at the present position of affairs. 

The rebellion cut in two. But about one-third of its ter- 
ritorial possession left to it. True, it has taken three years 
to accomplish this. But to crush the rebellion wholly, and 
restore the integrity of the nation, we can afford to give 
another third of three years, or longer, to the work, if needs 
be. This can be, in all probability will be, accomplished 
in much less time. 

With the years of warfare that we have had, and the 
losses in other than territory the South has experienced, the 
resources of the rebellion have been materially reduced. It 
is true, our resources have been heavily taxed, and to some 
extent reduced ; but not in the same proportion as have 
those of the South. For instance, in the matter of men for 
the struggle : — 

The census of 1860 gives the military strength of the 
nation as over 5,500,000. The increase of military popu- 
lation has been, since then, about 2,000,000, perhaps more. 
For emigration we may count fully 500,000. And this emi- 
gration we are to bear in mind, nearly, if not fully balances 
the casualties of war ; and it favors the United States alone, 
not the Confederates — for it helps to reinforce our armies, 
and not theirs. The military power of the South, at, the 
same time, was about 800,000 ; leaving a balance, in our 
favor, even with the natural military increase of the South, 
of fuUy 4,000,000 of men. 

At this moment the whole matter stands about thus : — 
It has been carefully estimated that the rebels have lost of 
their military strength nearly 600,000 men since the war 
began ) leaving a balance of about 200,000. The military 
increase would have given them, perhaps, 300,000 more. 
But we are to remember that so much of the territory, 
whence they were to draw this increase, as well as their 
original armies, is now in our hands, and subject to our con- 
trol, that but few of these men have been, or are available 
— not much more than sufficient to make good Ihe wastage 
and decline of their army strength. Making a calculation upon 
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these data, we find that the South to-day cannot have, of 
effective fighting men, between the ages of 45 and 1 8, many 
more than 200,000. To cope with these we have at least 
500,000 men in the field. 500,000 more are called for, and 
these will be furnished — good men, able and true. But the 
South cannot raise more men, except by taking those too old 
or too young for effective soldiers. This they are doing — 
showing their extremities by conscripting all between the 
ages of 15 and 65. These, however, are of little use ex- 
cept for show. They will avail almost nothing in the con- 
test. Nor are they numerous enough, if they could be 
found efficient. Though they may swell the rebel army 
another 100,000 or even 200,000, they would simply allow 
the 200,000 regular troops to be in the field, while they 
acted as guards and garrisons. We have then in the field 
now nearly three to one of the rebels ; and will soon have 
at least five to their one — and still shall not be exhausted 
of our powers. 

In all other respects it is the same. Bad as our finances 
appear to be — and, after all, a careful scrutiny reveals that 
it is only in appearance,* — those of the rebels are in an 
infinitely worse condition. Into an argument for this we 
need not enter. Any one looking over a list of southern 
prices, or who knows aught of the resources of the South, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the truth of this statement. 

For a long time the South depended upon Foreign Inter- 
vention. Some of its people are wild enough to still base a 

* Our mines yield over $1,000,000,000 annuaUy. These are of gold and 
silver only. The wealth of other mines is beyond computation, it is so 
enormous. We have now, of unsold public lands, 649,861 square miles — 
or more than thirty times the extent of England. Think of the value of 
that property ! The national wealth in 1860 was f 16,159,616,068. Calcu- 
lating by the rate of increase for the past ten years, it wiU be in 1870 $36,- 
593,450,585 ; in $1900 $423,330,438,288. This amount is almost fabulous. 
The London Economist establishes the fact, by rigid statistical calculation, 
that even our taxes can be indefinitely increased ; for we can bear with ease 
a taxation of $600,000,000 per year ! 
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tope upon this. And even some of the North appear to fear 
it. But there is no danger of that; I do not think there 
ever was. Other nations, that would be likely to recognize 
tjie Southern Confederacy, have enough to do to care for 
them..jlves; nor would any one of them care to venture the 
aroused opposition of the United States. If they ever in- 
tended Intervention, the days and the opportunities have 
passed away. Nevertheless, it is recognized that these na- 
tions have given, and still give, very much moral and mate- 
rial aid and comfort to the enemy. Among these, we will 
hereafter have occasion to remember, England has been con- 
spicuous — acting a part, notwithstanding her long-vaunted 
position on the question of slavery, that merits our deepest 
indignation, as well as that of every nation that loves liberty 
and high-toned civilization. 

The condition of the country, then, as it stands at this 
moment, is far from hopeless. It is, on the contrary, full of 
evidences of better and brighter days to come. Our large, 
strong armies, to say nothing of our navies, are menacing 
the weak, small armies of the South in a manner that gives 
us strong confidence of speedily crushing them. That we 
do not this at once, or as quickly as is sometimes thought 
we should, ought not to cause great surprise. Our armies 
surround the South on an immense outer circle. The south- 
ern troops occupy an inner and a much smaller arc. Their 
lines of communication are thus always better and more 
convenient than ours, and enable them to make the best 
possible use of their forces. Then we must always attack 
them in their entrenched positions — always a hazardous, 
toilsome and, protracted affair, ensuring heavy losses and 
errible sufferings to the attacking parties. We must add tot 
these thoughts the desperateness of the rebel condition. 
They have all to lose, nothing to gain. Their discipline, 
also, is the discipline of despotism fighting for an exist- 
ence already forfeited by every righteous law. Thus they ■ 
fight with a fierceness born of despair — a fierceness with 
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which our men do not fight, and cannot ; simply because the 
conditions do not exist with us. Moreover, the rebels know 
their resources are fast disappearing — that they will soon 
be gone. This makes them put forth herculean efforts. 
And here again we cannot gain these efforts, for the same 
reason — the conditions are wanting. Another reason is 
to be found in the almost thorough union of secession senti- 
ment that prevails among the slaveholders, who direct the 
whole contest.* This spirit is powerful. It has descended 
to the army, to a large extent, and it prevails mightily in 
the ranks of the women of the South: These women exert 
a tremendous influence upon the army. And the women of 
the North might well learn some lessons from them in 
respect to the manner and tone in which to write to their 
fipiends in the Union armies. t 

"We repeat; then, as to our condition, that our resources 
of men and materials are yet almost boundless. Our ports 
are open to the entire world — which is not the case with 
those of the South. Our foreign relations are, also, favor- 
able and peaceful. The South has no such relations at all. 

The prospects, therefore, humanly speaking, are bright, 
and they brighten. We realize that here and there we have 
reverses. But these must be, and may be again, under the 
circumstances and surroundings of such a struggle. These 
do not, however, and will not militate against the accom- 

* We must also remember the immense amount of military assistance 
obtained by the South &om the slaves, who work in the trenches, and forti- 
fications, leaving the troops fresh for the battle. Our men dig as weU as 
fight. 

t The difference in the tone of letters from Northern and Southern wo- 
men to their husbands, brothers, sons and lovers, as gleaned from those 
picked up after battles, is remarkable. Those from the South breathe hatred 
and vengeance towards the North, and inflame the Southern soldiery to 
dare aU dangers to destroy the Northern. This is general. On the other 
hand, those ftom the North are fiUed with warnings to avoid danger at 
almost any sacrifice ! 

Where is the spirit of the Spartan mother, who could polish the shield of 
her son, and bid him bring it back untarnished^ or be brought back upon itf 
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plishment of the great end. They are only as the rolling 
back of the waves of the sea as the tide comes in. But 
the waters still swell and rise, break over all artificial bar- 
riers, and show at length their power and their might. 

Humanly speaking, the prospects are bright. On the Di- 
vine side there are other considerations. We have hinted 
at these already, at least as regards our thoughts "of, and 
dealings with slavery and the slaves. There is still another, 
upon which we must remark. It is this : — The recognition 
by this nation, as never before, that there is a God, ruling 
on earth, and in its events, as well as in heaven and among 
its inhabitants. 

With all its christian enlightenment and profession, prac- 
tically this nation was Godless. When the war broke out 
this was painfully apparent. All hope appeared based upon 
its resources, its powers, its courage, and upon these alone. 
In this spirit it worked, fought, suflFered, almost died. But 
it has since found, what it might have known from the first, 
that more is requisite than resources, skill, power, daring — 
even the blessing of an Almighty God. Realizing this, as 
it is very largely realized now, there is hope upon hope. It 
is not meant by these statements, that individuals did not 
serve God, and look to him in these struggles ; but that 
there was no national recognition of God. The councils of 
the country acted as though there were no God. He was 
not, so far as we could see or know, in the thoughts of the 
Executive, of Congress, or of any of the Departments of 
the Government. The nation has learned better now. It 
recognizes, at least, that we need God — that if God be not 
for us, then are we feeble and powerless, and utterly unable 
to accomplish our desires. It is something, in such times 
as these, to have such a thing as our national Congress hum- 
bly and penitently call for a day of humiliation and prayer, 
and to have such a day appointed by the highest authorities 
of the land. It was long before this was done. But it was 
done at last. God grant that this day may be observed in 
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flie spirit of the call 1 In order that it may be, however, it 
is for the people of this nation to examine themselves upon 
their positions in this present struggle — to see how they 
stand as to the grave questions that agitate the country, and 
that lie at the basis of this civil war. We are to remember 
God, as our only hope and salvation, even while using all 
means and instrumentalities in our han^s to work out our 
own deliverance ; but we are also to remember the " fast " 
that God will accept — that will prepare us to break the 
chains of slavery, let the oppressed go free, and then render 
to them the rights that are their due as children of the same 
God. 

There is yet work to be done in putting down the rebel- 
lion. To further that work it behoves us all to bear 
patiently whatever burdens may meanwhile be placed upon 
us — to wait quietly the progress and ^unwinding of events 
— to sustain nobly and persistently our government — to 
render all possible assistance in every possible way — and 
to steadily, btit in a kindly and dignified manner only, with- 
stand all effor||i to sow the seeds of discontent or distrust 
from whomsoever coming. 

Do all this, remembering justice, mercy and truth, and we 
may confidently look for a speedy termination of this cruel 
war — for the death and burial of this most infamous 
attempt to overthrow the best government God ever gave 
the world. Then also we will find that for us, with our 
God, there are mercies and forgiveness, though we have 
sinned. 

To me, as it always has been, in darkness and brightness, 
however in the fiiture, the doom of the rebellion is sealed. 
This will soon, I believe, be made manifest, unless we are 
false to our opportunities and light. By and by, the aiders 
and abettors of this conspiracy and insurrection will drop 
their hands sorrowfully, bow their heads in shame, flee as 
exiles, or receive the reward of traitors. Yes, and that 
wretched color, called so proudly a " flag," that has been 
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ffiiunted so dfefiantly in our faces, and before our beautiful 
banner, will be trailed in the dust, torn and rent, and 
trampled on by every patriot heel. 

I cannot but feel that, at no far-ofif day, this nation mil 
come out from its fiery trials, purified, freer, better,. happier. 
Then its glory will be greater and dearer than the glory of 
its former days, fa» it will have been won by suflFering and 
terrible sacrifice. 

For our consolation, alsoy let us at the same time remem- 
ber, tha^ no suffering, no sacrifice, can be too great, or will 
be deemed' so- in the coming ages, if through them shall be 
preserved to the world a nation and a government where 
freedom reigns triumphant, where justice and righteousness 
prevail, and where the oppressed and down-trodden of all 
tyrannies may find a refuge and a home. 
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